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A. 
Aberdeen (Earl of), letter on the value of the Elgin Marbles, 532. 


Adams (Kubert), an American sailor, Narrative of his three years slavery 
to the Arabs uf the Great Desert, and Residence at Tombuctov, 453— 
examined betore a Committee of the African Trading Company, #, 
— Mr. Cock takes notes of his adventures, ib.—Adams sails from New 
York in June, 1810, ib.—wrecked at El Gazie, 400 miles to the 
northward of Senegal, %.—454—made prisoner by the Moors, 454 
—commences his travels with them, ib.—arrival at Soudenny, and 
description of the town, 454—reaches Tombuctoo, 455—descrip- 
tion of, and its negro inhabitants, 455, 456—-natural produc- 
tions of the country, 456, 457—Adams leaves Tombuctoo as a slave 
with a party of Moors, 457—arrives at the village of Tudeny, 2b.—at 
Vied Duleim, 458—attempts his escape, but overtaken by his master 
and sold tw another, 2%.—sold again to a Moorish trader, 459—at- 
tempts his escape, a second time, without success, ib.—travels with 
his master to Wed-noon, ib.—description of the place, %. 460—sold to 
another Moor, 460—employed in agricultural labours, and most 
cruelly treated, ib.—meets with some fellow-countrymen, who be- 
come Mahometans, tb. 461—released from slavery by Mr. Dupuis, 
British Consul at Mogadore, ib.—remains with him eight months, 2. 
462—arrives at Cadiz, and from thence reaches London, where he is 
recognized in great distress by a merchant, 462—Lords of the Trea- 
sury order a gratuity to enable him to proceed to America, ib.— 
various objections to the veracity of his narrative answered, 462— 
473—importaiit conclusions of Mr. Dupuis in favour of Adams, 473. 

Affinities of the Celtic dialects with the Gothic, 99—of the Mongolic 
with the Irish, 1OO—of the Greek and Sanscrit, b.—of the Hebrew 
with the Greek, 101—of the Coptic with the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and German, 101, 102—of the Gothic with the Greek, 106—108. 

Afghanistaun, climate and productions, 171,.172—view of Afghanis- 
taun, as it appears respectively to travellers coming from the west 
and the east, 177, 178. 

Afghauns; manners and amusements of, 163—proofs of their Israelitish 
descent, 173, 174—their jurisprudence, 174—account of their prin- 
cipal tribes, 174—176—succession to the crown among them, 177— 
power and titles of the sovereign, 177—their poetry, 179, 180—cha- 

.racter of the Afghauns, 180—singular coincidence between their 
manners and those of the Scottish Highlanders, 288—290. 

Alfieri (Victor), Life and Writings of, 333—his birth and early educa- 
tion, 334—injudicious treatment of, by his preceptors, 335—is placed 
at the academy of Turin, 336—amount of his acquirements there, 
337—his pursuits and amusements there, 338—339—obtains ‘per- 
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mission to travel, 340—visits England, 341—and Scotland, ib.—at- 
tempts suicide, 342—visits the North of Europe, and returns to Eng- 
land, 343—disgracefully intrigues with a woman of rank, 344, 345 
—visits Spain and Portugal, 345, 346—returns to Turin, and forms 
a literary society, 346—his account of his first dramatic attempts, 
347, 348—resumes his studies, 349—falls in love with the Countess 
of Albany, 350—follows her to Italy, 352—and marries her, 353— 
his sentiments of the French Revolution, ib.—escapes from France 
with difficulty, 354—settles at Florence, 355—institutes the Order 
of Homer, ib. 356—his death, 356—general observations on his tra- 
gedies, 356, 357 —365, 366—analysis of his tragedy of Myrrba, with 
remarks, 358—364—observations on his defects, 306, 367. 

Alison*(Rev. Archibald), Second Volume of Sermons by, 429—great suc- 
cess of the first, ib.—principal objection to the present work, 430— 
the labour rather of his imagination than his judgment, ib.—the ser- 
mons very similar to each other, 431—extracts from the first, with 
an abstract of it, and remarks, 431—434—extracts from the second 

’ sermon, with observations upon it, 434—436—on the religious and 

moral character of children, 436, 437—objections to Mr. Alison’s 
manner of considering his subject, 438, 439—a short view of his opi- 
nions, with further extracts from his sermons, 439—442—his mis- 
taken notions of the proper functions of a preacher of the Gospel, 
442— Archbishop Secker's opinion of, 443. 

Ambassadors, ceremonies of presenting in Caubul, 166, 167. 

Angouléme (Duchess of), why unpopular in France, 71, 72. 

Belvedere, remarks upon the, 546 

reca-tree, of Ceylon, account of, 26. 

4rts, state of, among the Highlanders of Scotland, 298, 299. 

Arts (fine) protruded, rather than protected by Buonaparte, 96. 

Athenians, their superstition on the removal of a Caryatis from the Pan- 
droseum, 529. 

Athens, antiquities of, by Stuart and Revett, 514. See Elgin (Earl of). 

Atmosphere, transparent, moral effects of, 390. 

Austria (Empress of), portrait of, 61. 


B. 

Baddas, an independent race of Singhalese, account of, 21, 22. 
awalpore, account of the town and territory of, 160—interview be- 

tween the Raja Bahwaul Khaun and Mr. Elphinstone, 159. 

Barometer (the manne) indispensable to mariners, 399. 

Barrington (Viscount), Political Life of, 505—commenced his political 
career in 1740, 506—joined the opposition against Sir Robert Wal- 
le, ib.—-made Lord of the Admiralty, and afterwards Secretary at 
ar, ib.—appointed first Lord of the Treasury in 1761, ib. —removed 
to the Treasurership of the Navy, i.—re-appointed Secretary at War 
in 1765, and continued in that office till 1778, ib.—his talents for 
business and exemplary attention to its duties, b.—excellent letter to 
the Earl of Harcourt, 507—to General Conway, 507, 508—to Lord 
Ligonier, 508—Lord Barrington’s letters the most interesting part of 
the volume, 509—remarks on his votes in parliament, 510—on the 
part which he took with the opposition, i.—Sir Thomas Bernard’s 
apologies 
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apologies for him, ib, 511—his opinions respecting America, 511, 
512—general motives for opposition to the ministry, 513—loyalty 
and attachment to the sovereign often disinterested and sincere, 513, 
514, 

Beatson (General), Tracts relative to St. Helena, 146—their nature and 

- execution, 7%, 147—character of his work, 152. See St, Helena. 

Beckmann (John), History of Inventions and Discoveries, 405—extent and 
variety of his researches, 406—his successful conjecture respecting 
ultramarine and cobalt confirmed by Sir Humphry Davy, 407— 
—remarks on the classification of his work, 408—account of flower- 
gardens, 408, 409—tulipomania of the Dutch, 409—411—English 
kitchen-garden, 411—sallads used by our ancestors before Henry 
VIllth's time, i. note—introduction of tobacco, ib, 412—police re- 
gulations, 412—paving of the streets of London and Paris, ib. 413, 
414—paucity of water-closets in the fifteenth century, 414, 415—~ 
nine o'clock flower in Batavia, 415—lighting the streets, 415—416 
—night-watch, 416—origin of hackney coaches, 417—of chimnies in 
England, 418—on knitting stockings, 419—invention of the stocking 
loom, 420—on jugglers and conjurors, 421—424—secret poisons, 
424—427—adulteration of wine, 427—dishonesty of brewers, 428— 
danger of —— water in leaden pipes for culinary purposes, 429, 

Beggary, causes of, 138—143—number and depravity of Irish beggars, 
122, 123—few Scotch beggars, and why, 123—the haunts of beggars 
described, 128, 129—their frauds and depravity exposed, 130, 131— 
fortune made by a negro beggar, 131, 132—women the most profli- 
gate impostors and beggars, 132, 133—beggars by letter and petition, 
133—remedies against beggary,—suppression of beggars’ haunts, 139 
—enlightening the public mind, 7.—moral and religious education, 
especially by Sunday schools, 141—143—and the institution of peni- 
tentiary houses, 145—preventive measures adopted against beggars 
on the continent, 144. 

Beisham (Thomas), Letter to the Bishop of London in vindication of Uni- 
tarianism, 39—remarks on his love of controversy, 43—his assertion 
concerning the impartiality of Unitarians disproved, 44—Unitarians 
hostile to the Church of England, 45—and a cloke for Deism, ib, 46 
—Mr. Belsham’s perversion of the Bishop of London's meaning ex- 
—_ 47—remarks on his triumph at the repeal of penalties against 

nitarians, 48—53. 

Berdooraunees, an Atghaun tribe, account of, 174, 175. 

Bertrand (Madame), amusing anecdote of, 89. 

Bikaneer, Raja of, his charatter, 158—general appearance of his terri- 
tory, 157—description of the —_ of Bikaneer, 158. 

Blayney (Lord), Narrative of his Forced Journey through Spain, 112—is 
taken prisoner by the French, ib.—attachment of the author to 
cookery, 113—becomes a horse-doctor, 114—recipe for dressing 
hams, 115 —hint for valetudinarians, ib.—eccentric conduct of Lord 
Blayney, 116—specimens of his inaccuracies, 117—honourable cha- 
racters of the Duke of Feltre and Marshal Oudinot, 118—downfall 
ef Buonaparte announced in a supernatural manner, 119. 

| | 004 Bokhardy 
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Bokhara, trade of, 186—population, 187. 

Bonelli—employs Petrucci to engrave a head of Flora—pays him 
twenty scudi for it—sells it to Mr. Payne Knight as a real antique for 
£250, note, 539. 

Bouney (Rev. H. K.), Life of Bishop Taylor, 236. 

Bowerbank (Lieut.), Extract of a Journal kept on board H. M.S. Belle- 
rophon, 5+. 

Breadj ruit-tree of Ceylon, account of, 27. 

Brewers, poisonous nature of materials used by, 428. 

Budh, sacred footstep of, in Ceylon, 16—disputes between his votaries 
and those of Brahm for priority, 11. 

Bulkh, province of, notice of, 186 —present state of the city of, ib.—po- 
pulation, 187. 
wonaparte, cowardice of, on his journey to Frejus, 55—his reception at 
Avignon, i6.—and at Orgon, 56—disguises himself to escape disco- 
very, ib. 57—anecdote of his ambitious boasting, 58—his schemes 
against Russia, 59, 60—his rage at their detection, 62—holds his 
court at Dresden, 60, 61—curious mode of giving instructions to his’ 
ministers, 62—his interview with M. de Pradt, on his flight from 
Moscow, 64—66—68—circumstances that led to his return to 
France considered, 69, 70—remarks on his progress from Cannes to 
Paris, 70—his arrival in Paris greeted by a hireling mob, 72—many 
departments hostile to him, 73, 74—Napoleon quarrels with his 
ministers and councils, 74—courts the Jacobins, ib.—falsehoods dis- 
semiuated by his partisans to account for his return, 75—performs the 
farce of the Champ de Mai, .76—empty professions of Buona- 
per, 76—he prepares for war, ib.—extracts from his intercepted 
etters to his ministers, 77—specimens of his bad writing, 7.—con- 
fusion of Buonaparte and bis counsellors after the battle of Waterloo, 
78—curious interview between Lucien and Napoleon Buonaparte, 
79—compelled to abdicate, 80, 81—repairs to Rochfort, 82—sur- 
renders unconditionally to Captain Maitland, %.—his letter to the 
Prince Regent, 83—85—his proiest against being sent to St. Helena, 
with annotations, 83, 84, 85—anecdotes of Buonaparte while on 
board the Bellerophon, 86, 87—his interview with Lord Keith and 
Sir H. Bunbury, 87, 88—his passionate behaviour previously. to leav- 
jng the Northumberland, 89—goes on board the Bellerophon, 90— 
his harsh conduct to his attendants, 92—arrives at St. Helena, 93— 
anecdotes of his conduct at Mr. Balcombe’s, 93, 94—estimate of his 
cbaracter, 94—distinguished by restlessness, 95—ignorance of many 
tupi s, 96 —especially of the arts, 90—waht of feeling, 97—strictures 
on his manners and conduct, 97, 98—fulsome panegyric on him by 
Sebasiiam, 112, 113—deserved to be executed, 149, 150—account 
of Longwood, the place of his residence, 150—real state of the ac- 
commodations provided for kim, 151—adulation of Buonaparte by - 
Mr. Hobhouse, 445—extravagant remarks on seeing him at Paris, 
440, 447—M., de Pradt’s opinion of, 482. 


C. 
Cactus, or prickly pear, of South America, account of, 399. 
Calla-baugh, town of, described, 164—salt rocks in its vicinity, ib. = 
‘amco, 
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Cameo, curious story of Mr. Payne Knight's valuation of a false one, 
539, note. 

Canary islands, geological observations on, 380—382. 

Candy. See Ceylon. 

Canova (Chev. Antonio), Lettre sur les Ouvrages de Sculpture de Milord 
d@’ Elgin, 513—extract from, 532. 

Cashmeer, present state of the city of, 181. 

Caubul, situation and extent of the kingdom of, 153—its population, 
154—visionary dangers to India from Russia, 155, 156 —object of 
Mr. Elphinstone’s mission to Caubul, 156—appearance of the Raja- 
put country, 2.—state of the territory of the Rajah of Bikaneer, 157 
—appearance of the city of Bikaneer, 158—character of the Raja, 
ib.— wretched appearance of Pooggul, 159—a sirraub, 76.—interview 
between Bahweul Khaun and Mr. Elphinstone, #.—account -of 
Bahawalpore, 160—and Moultan, i6.—curious notions entertained 
of Europeans, 160, 161—description of Calla-baugh, 161—salt rocks 
on the banks of the Indus, 161, 162—description of the plain of 
Cohaut, 162—and of Peshawer, 162, 163—appearance and popula- 
tion of the town of Peshawer, 103—manners and amusements of the 
Afghauns, 163—description of Shauh Lemaun, a royal garden, 164 
—ceremonial of presenting ambassadors, 7b. 165, 166—description:of 
the King of Caubul, 166, 167—night interview of the British mission 
with him, 167, 168—civil dissensions in the kingdom of Caubul, 168, 
169—the king deposed, 169—return of the mission, %.—manners of 
the Seiks, 6.—interview with Shah Zemaun, 170—present state of 
the Punjaub, 171—climate and productions of Afghanistaun, 171, 

. 172—the Atghauns proved to. be of Israelitish descent, 173, 174— 
their jurisprudence, 174—account of their principal tribes, 174—176 
—succession to the crown, 177—the titles and power of the sove- 
reign, %.—view of Afghanistaun as it appears respectively to travel- 
Jers from the west and east, 177, 178—poetry of the Afghauns, 179 
—productions of Khooshaul, %. 180—character of this chieftain, 180 
—and of the Afghauns, 76.—present state of the city of Cashmeer, 
181. 

Caufiristaun, face of, 182—its inhabitants probably of Greek descent, 
181, 182—their language and religion, 182—manners, dress, food, 
and general character, 183. 

Celtic dialect, affinity of, with the Gothic, 99. 

Ceylon, how divided between the States General and the King of Candy, 
2, 3—perfidy of Pelemé Talavé, 3—war with the British govern- 
ment, 4—Pelemé Talavé, invested with sovereign power, 5—massacres 
the English under Major Davie, 6, 7—devotion ‘and fidelity of Cap- 
tain -Nouradeen, 8— refuses to negotiate with General, Brownrigg, 9 
—miraculous escape of Thoen, 10—ancient names. of Ceylon, 11 
—dispute between the votaries of Brahnr and Budh. for priority, 
w%.—beautiful appearance of Ceylon from the sea, 12—and of 
the cultivated parts of the island, ib. 13—wretched state of the in- 
terior, 13—climate unhealthy, %.—ravages among the British army, 
14—causes and remedies of its unhealthiness, 15—ascent of some 

British 
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- British soldiers to the sacred mountain, 16—sacred footstep of Budh, 
ib.—principal ports and cities of Ceylon, %. 17—description of Co- 
lumbo, 17—population of Ceylon, i.—character of the Singhalese, 
18—their pursuits, 2. 19—cruel despotism of the government, 19— 
humiliations required by the monarchs, 20—singular coincidences be- 
tween the Singhalese and Chinese courts, ib.—account of the Baddas 
or Vaddas, an independent race of Singhalese, 21, 22—character of 
the Malabars, 22—and Malays, %. 23-——of the Dutchmen settled at 
Ceylon, 1b.—account of the Portugueze there, 24—and of the natives 
of the Two Brothers islands, 25—productions of Ceylon—cocoa-nut 
tree, t.—palmyra tree, 26—areca tree, ib.—sego palm tree, ib.— 

- talipot tree, ib, 27—bread-fruit and jack trees, 27—other fruits, %.— 
cinnamon tree, 23—Ceylonese mode of catching elephants, %. 29— 
sagacity of elephants, 30—other animals, birds, insects, and reptiles 
found in Ceylon, 30, 31—production of pearls, and pearl fishery, 31, 
32—revenues and expenditure of Ceylon, 32,33—political advantages 
of this island, 33, 34—trade to India, why unprofitable, 34—import- 
ance and value of the harbour of Trincomallée, 35—measures neces- 
sary to be taken for the improvement of Ceylon as a naval and mili- 

- tary station, b.—and for meliorating the condition of the inhabitants, 
36—the re-establishment of religious and scholastic institutions, ib, 

' $7—disgraceful disregard of divine worship on the part of the Eng- 
lish, 38—proof that knowledge does not produce idleness, ib. 

Chauntry (Mr.), opinion of the value of the Elgin Marbles, 530—538. 

Chieftaims (Scottish), independent spirit of, 290—their pride, 299— 
their succession not always hereditary, 300. 

Children, objections to Mr. Alison’s observations on their religious and 
moral character, 436, 437. 

Chimmies, when first used in England, 418. 

Church of England, sources of danger to, pointed out, 41, 42—her pre- 
sent danger considered, 253, 254. 

Cjnnamon-tree ot Ceylon, account of, 27. 

Clan government, theory and practice of, explained, 292—-296—succes- 
sion ot the chieftains not always hereditary, 300—smaller clans some- 

- times adopted into larger ones, 301, 302—steps taken to abolish the 
clan system, 322—324—clanship finally dissolved, 332. 

Clarke (General, Duke of Feltre), honourable character of, 118. 

Climate of Ceylon unhealthy, 13—effects of its insalubrity, 14—its 
causes and remedies, 15—of St. Helena, 147. 

Coals, sent from Newcastle to St. Helena, 147. 

Cock (Mr. S.), his humane conduct to Adams the American sailor, 453 
—the public indebted to him for Adams’s Narrative, ib. See Adams. 

Cocoa-nut tree of Ceylon, account of, 25. 

Cohaut, plain of, described, 162. 

Columbe, city of, described, 17—its population, i. - 

Congo and Niger, speculations concerning the course of these rivers, 469, 
470. 

Congres de Vienne, par M. de Pradt, 481. See Pradt. 


Conjurors,. 
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Conjurors, account of various, 421—424—of a remarkable female one 
at Brussels, 422. 

Controversy (religious) effects of, 237. 

Coptic language, affinity of, with the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man, 101, 102. 

Cordiner (Rev. James), Account of the Island of Ceylon, 1\—its character, 
tb.—2. See Ceylon. 

Coz (F. A.), Life of Philip Melancthon, 236. See Melancthon. 

Culloden Papers, 283—ignorance of Englishmen respecting the High- 
Jands of Scotland in the former part of the 18th century, %.—conse- 
quences of the Pretender landing in Scotland in 1745, 284—he is 
compelled to retreat, . 285—fearlessness of the Highlanders, 286, 
287—-singular coincidence between the Afghauns and Highlanders, 
288—290—anecdotes of their love of revenge, 1b. 289—independent 
spirit of Highland chieftains, 290—general appearance of the High- 
lands, 291—development of the theory of clan-government, 292— 
its practice explained, 293—the rank and property of the tacks- 
men, #6. 294—their conduct towards their equals, 295—and towerds 
their chiefs, 295, 296—state of the commoners, 296—their charac- 
ter and manners, 299—why so many Highlanders entered into foreign 
service explained, 297—Lowlanders considered fair objects of plun- 
der, 298—state of arts among the Highlanders, 299—pride of the 
chieftains, %6,—were sometimes elected to the exclusion of the here- 
ditary chieftain, 300-—instances of smaller clans being adopted into 
larger ones, 301, 502—laws refused to be acknowledged by the 
Highlanders, 302, 303—power of the Lords of the Isles, 303—broken 
by James J. 304—his policy, 305—deadly feuds among the High- 
landers, 306—account of the clan of Mac Gregor, 307—309—state 
of the Highlanders during the civil wars, 310—their power broken 
by Cromwell, 311—favoured by Charles I1.—bribed to quiet by Wil- 
liam IIT. 313—1oyal address of the Highlanders to George I. 314, 
315, note—suppressed by the Duke of Argyle, 317—steps taken to 
abolish the clan system, 322—opposed by the Highland chieftains, 
$23—military measures resorted to by government, 324—anecdgte 
of his Majesty's kindness to a Jacobite, 330, 331—amiable character 
of Allan Cameron of Lochiel, 331, 332—dissolution of clanship, 332 
—remarks on the depopulation of the Highlands, 333. 

Cumana, account of the plain and city of, 399, 400. 

D 


Damaun, an Afghaun tribe, notice of, 175. 

Davie (Major), obliged to surrender to Pelemé Talavé, 7—escapes, 
with one officer, from assassination, i. 8. 

Despotism, cruel, of the Ceylonese government, 19—humiliation re- 
quired by the monarchs, 2. 

Divines (German), decay of piety in, 241, 242. 

Dooraunees, an Afghaun tribe, account of, 176. 

Dupuis (Mr. Joseph), British Consul at _Mogadore, releases Robert 
Adams from slavery, 461—has ne doubt of Adams’s having been at 

Tombuct@o, 
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Tombuctoo, 473—his valuable communicauons to Adams's Narrative 
of his slavery, 472. See Adams. 

Dutch, tulipomania of, described, 409—411. 

Dutchmen, settled at Ceylon, account of, 23. 


Education, moral and religious, a preventive of beggary, 140—benefits 
resulting from education in Sunday schools, 141—143—advantages 
and disadvantages of education in public schools, 229. 

Elephants, Ceylonese mode of taking, 28, 29—anecdotes of their saga- 
city, 30. 

Elgin (Earl of), Letter and Postscript to the Editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, 257—unjustly charged with encroaching on Mr. Spencer 
Smith’s functions, and with unjustifiably seizing Mr. Tweddell’s 
effects, 259, 260—did not hear of them till after their arrival at Con- 
stantinople, 261—and therefore could not be charged with detaining 
them, ib.—state of the Tweddell MSS. when they came into his lord- 
ship’s custody, %.—Lord Elgin caused them to be carefully deposited 
in the chancery of the Embassy, 262—statement of the evidence ad- 
duced against his lordship by Mr. Robert Tweddell, 262—264— 
proofs of its falsehood, 265—267—further proofs that Lord Elgin 
did not secrete the Tweddell MSS. and drawings, 270— disingenuous 
treatment of his lordship by Mr. Robert Tweddell, 268, 269—272, 
and note—what line of conduct should have been pursued by his 
lordship, 272, 273—the arts greatly indebted to the Earl of Elgin, 
514--various charges against him respecting the Elgin Marbles re- 
futed, 519—528. 

Elgin (Earl of). His Collection of Sculptured Marbles. Prospect of a 
national school of sculpture from the possession of, 513—the arts 
greatly indebted to the Earl of Elgin, 514—cabal against him, #b.— 
description of the Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva, at Athens, i. 
517—particulars of the splendid ornaments of, brought away by 
Lord Elgin, 518—from other temples, 1b.—charges against Lord 
Elgin refuted, 519—did not steal the marbles, .—obtained a fir- 
maun from the Porte, %.—purchased permission from the goverh- 
ment of Athens, 7b.—his labouss continued for fifteen years without 
obstruction, ib. 520—first charge, of stealing the marbles, wholly dis- 
proved, 520—second charge, that the marbles are ‘ the property of the 
public’ answered, ib.—dispatch from Lord Elgin to Lord Liverpool, 
with an account of his expenses, .—letter from Mr. Townley, 521 
528—third charge, of Vandalism, answered, 521—nothing perfect re- 
moved; the sculptures taken from the ruins of the Parthenon, 522— 
dilapidated state of this temple, #. 523—sculpture recovered by Lord 
Elgin, .—526—statement with regard to the metopes and triezes, 
ib. 529—nothing taken from the Temple of Theseus but two tiles, 
527—removal of the Caryatis from the Pandroseum to be regretted, 
#b.—superstitions of the Athenians respecting it, 2b.—examination of - 
the value of the marbles, 528—the Theseus or Hercules, and the Nep- 
tune or Ilissus, excel in beauty all the statues in the world, 529— 
opinion of M. Visconti respecting, ib.—of the friezes, .—opinion 

of 
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of Mr. Nollekens respecting the Elgin Marbles, .—of Mr. Flaxman, 
530-—of Mr. Westmacott, #.—-of Mr. Chauntry, %.—-of Mr. 
Rossi, %.—of Mr. Wilkins, 531—of Sir Benjamin West and Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, ib.—letter of the Earl of Aberdeen; 532— 
letter of M. Canova, .—remarks on Mr. Payne Knight's evidence 
before the House of Commons, 534—his misstatement of a passage 
from Plutarch corrected, 535, 536—contradiction of himself, 537— 

‘ prefers the Phigalian to the Elgin marbles, 538—the evidence 
of Messrs. Nollekens, Flaxman, Westmacott, Chauntry, Rossi, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and Sir Benjamin West, against Mr. Knight, who 
all declare for the great superiority of the Elgin Marbles, 538 
—Mr. Knight’s strange valuation of some of the marbles, 539—curi- 
ous story of his skill in valuing a cameo, i. note—his reasons for 

’ supposing the Elgin Marbles to be of the age of Adrian, 539-—these 
examined and refuted, i. 540—Mr. Knight's second contradiction 
of himself, 540, 541—further remarks on his quotation of Plutarch, 
§41—concluding observations on Mr. Payne Knight, 541—543—the 
most exquisite remains of ancient sculpture generally much injured, 
544—beauties of the Panathenaic Procession, i.—remarks upon 
the Apollo Belvedere, 545—sum proposed by the Committce of the 
House of Commons for the purchase of the Elgin Marbles inadequate, 
and why, #.-—Lord Elgin’s great expenses, i, note-—quotation 
from Plutarch applicable to the Elgin Marbles, and the erection of 
public monuments, 546—concluding paragraph of the Report of the 
Select Committee, 547. 

Elgin Marbles, Report from the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on, 513—extract from, 547. 

-—, Present State of the Negotiation for, 513. 

Elphinstone (Hon. Mounstuart), Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, 152 
—character and execution of the work, ib. 153. See Caubul. 

Emma, a novel, 188—character of the author’s former works, 194— 
plan of the story, 195, 196—execution of the work, 197 —specimens 
of its dialogue, 197 —199—its defects, 200. 

England, diplomatic inferiority attributed to, in former times, 483, 
note. 

Eusofzyes, an Afghaun tribe, account of, 175. 

F. 

Farming the Poor, a source of mendicity, 123—account of the diet and 
management of Mr. Tipple’s farm-house, 125—of Mr. Robertson's 
farm-house, 126. 

Filea-beg, an article of Scottish dress, by whom invented, 331. 

Flaxman (Mr.), opinion of the value of the Elgin Marbles, 531—540. 

Flesh-eating, a diatribe against, 231. 

Flower Gan dens, historical account of, 406, 

Forbes (Duncan, Lord President of the Court of Session), biographical 
notice of, 316—promoted to the office of Lord Advocate, 321—his 
wise conduct, ib.—appointed Lord President, 322—essential service 

' rendered by him to government, in the rebellion of 1745, 328— 

the 
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the memory of them cancelled by his entreaties for mercy to the 
rebels, 329—his memory revered, 330.—See Culloden Papers. 
France, finances of, in a better state than those of her continental 
neighbours, 490. 
G 


Ganges, river, sources of, 184, 185. 

George III. anecdote of his majesty’s kindness to a jacobite, 330, 331. 

Gospel Preacher, Mr. Alison’s mistaken notions of the proper functions 
of, 442—Archbishop Secker’s opinion of, 443. 

Gothic language, connexion of, with the Greek, 104, 106—radical 
affinities of those two languages, 106, 108—affinity of the Celtic 
dialect with the Gothic, 99. 

Greek language, affinity of, with the Sanscrit, 100—with the Hebrew, 
101—its connexion and affinities with the Gothic language, 104, 
108. 

Gulf-Stream, theory of, by M. Humboldt, 373—observations on, 374, 
377. 

H. 


Hackney Coaches, origin of, 417. 

Hams, curious recipe for cooking, 115. 

Haydon, (B.R.) Judgment of Connvisseurs upon the Works of Art, and 
upon the Elgin Marbles, 513—extract from, 533. 

Hebrew language, affinity of, with the Greek, 101. 

Highlanders of Scotland, formerly little known in England, 283, 284— 
Join the Pretender in 1745, 284—distinguished by their fearlessness, 
286—singtlar coincidence between them and the Afghauns, 288, 
290—theory and practice of their clan-government explained, 292, 
296—theit entrance into foreign military services, accounted for, 
297—the general appearance of their country, 291—consider Low- 
landers as fair objects of plunder, 298—state of arts among them, ib. 
299—succession of their chieftains not always hereditary, 300—in- 
stances of their adopting smaller clans into larger ones, 301, 302— 
refused submission tu the laws, 302, 303—deadly feuds among them, 
306 —state of the highlanders during the civil wars, 310—their power 
broken by Cromwell, 311—favoured by Charles I1., 312—bribed to 
be quiet by William III., 313—their loyal address to George I., 314, 
315, note—its suppression the cause of their joining the Pretender, 
317—their chieftains oppose the abolition of the clan-system, 323— 
clanship dissolved, 332—remarks on the depopulation of the high- 
lands, 333. 

Hobhouse (Mr.), Letters from Paris, during the last reign of Napoleon, 443 
—asatire against the monsters of the French revolution, and their 
friends in England, 444—one half of it written before the battle of Wa- 
terloo, ib.—his observations on seeing the king of the Netherlands in 
the theatre at Brussels, .—adulation of Buonaparte, 445—application 
of a passage in Rabelais to Mr. Hobhouse, 445, 446—extravagant re- 
marks on seeing Buonaparte, 446, 447—his attack on Lord Grenville, 
Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Grattan, 448—ridiculous description of him- 

self, 449—coarse abuse of the Bourbons, 450, 451—about 100 pages 

o 
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of the first, and 70 of the second volume cancelled before publication, 
451—cannot be recommended, 452—advice to the author, and 
concluding remarks, 1. 

Horses, Tartary the indigenous country of, 185—notice of @ Tartar 
horse-race, #. 186—description of a Turcoman horse, 186. 

Humboldt (Alexander), Personal Travels of, 368—strictures on his title= 
page, 369—analysis of his work, 370, 371—his theory of the gulf- 
stream, 373—probability of its truth, 374—proof that the agitation 
of the waters is not caused by the trade-winds, 375,,377—appear- 
ance of an extraordinary shoal of Medusas, 377—remarks on his 
account of the island of Lancerota, 378—the Canary Islands, once a 
connected chain of primitive mountains, 380—but not the remains of 
a great continent sunk by volcanoes, 381—obsidian and pumice, of 
volcanic origin, 383—remarks on his botanical geography of Teneriffe, 
385, 386, 388—on his account of the Dracena Draco, or Dragon 
Tree, 388, 389—and on his theory of the moral effects produced by 
a transparent atmosphere, 390—his account of the Mar do Sargasso, 
or Grassy Sea, 391, 392, 394—his reflections on the beauty of a 
southern sky, 395, 396—affecting death of a passenger, 396—remarks 
on M. Humboldt’s observation on the temperature of the ocean, 397, 
398—account of Cumana, and its productions, 399, 400—concluding 
remarks, 401, 402. i 

Hunt (Dr.), Narrative of what is known respecting Mr. Tweddell’s Re- 
mains, 257—his recollections concerning them, 263—his conduct 
unjustifiable, in transcribing the Tweddell MSS., 270, 271. 

Hunt (Leigh), Story of Rimini, a poem, 473—objections to his poetical 
principles, 474—faults of the poem, 474, 477—observations on the 
second of Mr. Hunt's new principles, with examples of, 477, 479— 
extracts from the story of Launcelot of the Lake, 479, 480—con- 
cluding opinion of Mr. Hunt’s poetry, 481—remarks on his de- 
dication to Lord Byron, ib. 

Hygrometer, of little or no use to navigation, 398. 


India, trade to, why unprofitable, 34—apprehensions of danger there, 
from Russia, visionary, 155, 156. 

Infidelity, observations on the dangerous tendency of, 40. 

Inventions, history of. See Beckmann. 

Trish Beggars, number and depravity of, 122, 123—shoals of, resort te 
London, 143. 

Trish Language, affinity of, with the Mongolic, 100. 

Jamieson (Dr.), Hermes Scythicus, 96—plan of his work, 97. See 


Language. 

Johnston (William), Translation of Beckmann’s History of Inventions, 
405—merits of the work, 429. See Beckmann. 

Jugglers and Conjurors, account of, 421—of fire-eaters, %.—an extra- 
ordinary female one, 422. 


Khooshaul, an Afghaun chief, piety of, 179, 180—character of him, 181. 
Kitchen-Garden, of England, account of, 411. 
Knight, 
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Knight (Mr. Richard Payne), evidence before the House of Commons 
as to the value of the Elgin Marbles, 534—his mis-statement of a 
passage in Plutarch corrected, 535, 536-—gross* contradiction of 
himself, 537—>prefers the Phigalian to the Elgin Marbles, 538,— 

- the evidence of Messrs. Nollekens, Flaxman, Westmacoitt, Chauntry, 

~ Rossi, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Sir Benjamin West, against Me 
Knight, who all declare for the great superiority of the Elgin Mar- 
bles, 538—his strange valuation of some of them, 539—purchases 

‘an antique cameo of Flora for £250—denies that Sig. Petrucci 
engraved it, note, #.—refutation of his suppositions respecting the 

’ Elgin Marbles, 540, 541—second contradiction of himself, 541— 
concluding observations on Mr. Payne Knight, 542, 543. 

Knitting Stockings, invention of, traced, 419—advantages attending 
the occupation, 1b.—the stocking-loom, 420. 


L. 


Languages, resemblances between, only partial, 97—affinities of the 
Celtic dialects with the Gothic, 99—of the Mongolic with the Irish, 

- 100—of the Greek and Sanscrit, 7.—of the Hebrew with the Greek, 

- 101—of the Coptic with the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German, 
101, 102—examination of Rudbeck’s canon, relative to parent lan- 
guages, 103, 104—connexion between the Gothic and Greek lan- 

~ guages proved, 104, 106—their radical affinity, proved, 106, 110 

‘ —general resultsof Dr. Murray’s investigations concerning languages, 
111, 112, 

Laudable Institution, nature of, 134—gross frauds committed under 

: cloke of it, ib. 135. 

Laurence (Sir Thomas), high testimony to the value of the Elgin 

- Marbles, 533, 540. 

Letters from Paris, during the last reign of Napoleon, 443.' See Hob- 
house. 

Lighting the Streets, when first used, 415. 

Linneus, artificial pearls procured by, 32. 

Lloyd (Charles), Translation of Aljeri’s Tragedies, 333—observations 
of, on the defects of Alfieri, 3660, 367—remark on the execution of 
his work, 368. 

London (Bishop of), Primary Charge to the Clergy of his Diocese, 1814, 
39—its character, i.—honourable tribute to the memory of the late 
Bishop, #.—excellent observations on the dangers of vice and infi- 
delity from the continent, 40—causes of danger to the church, 41— 
temperate observations of, on the tendency of Unitarianism, %.—and_ 
on the effects of undisciplined zeal, 42—benefit and necessity of na- 
tivnal schools enforced, 42, 43—attack of the Bishop by Mr. Bel- 
sham.—See Belsham. 

London (city of), its generally favourable state, 120. _ 

Lords of the Isles, their power, 303—broken by James 1. king of Scot- 
land, 304, 305. - 

Louis XVIII, flight of, from Paris, 71—the respectable Parisians loyal 
to him, 72, 73. 


Lovat, 
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Lovat, (Simon Fraser, Lord) rape committed by, 317—is outlawed for 
it, 318—flees to France, and engages in the service of George I. in 
the rebellion of 1715, 319—his character, 325--tyrannical conduct 
of, in his own family, 326—engages in the service of the Pretender, 
in the rebellion of 1745, 327—his first interview with him, 328—his 
levity at the place of execution, 329. 


M 


Mac-Gregor clan, account of, 307, 309. 

Malabars of Ceylon, character of, 22. 

Malays of Ceylon, character of, 22. ‘ 

Marbles, Sculptured, collected by Lord Elgin, 513. See Elgin, (Earl of). 

Mar do Sargasso, or Grassy Sea, observatious on, 391—394. 

Maret, (Duke of Bassano) anecdote of, 63. ‘ 

Martillidre, (M. de la) Conspiration de Buonaparte contre le Roi Louis 
XVIII. character of, 54. 

Martin, (Mr.) benevolent inquiries of, concerning mendicity, 121— 
number of beggars, relieved by, 2. 

Melancthon, (Philip) charged with Pyrrhonism, 238, 239—comparison 
between him and Luther, 240, 241—benefit to be derived from stu- 
dying his life, 242—his reasons for wishing for death, 243. 

Mendicity, minutes of evidence on, taken before the House of Com- 
mons, 120—researches of Mr. Martin, 121—number and depravity 
of Irish beggars, 122, 123—few Scotch beggars, and why, 123— 
solitary instance of, 124—farming the poor, one source of beggary, 
ib:—diet and management of Mr. Tipple’s farm-house, 125—of Mr. 
Robertson’s, 126—haunts of beggars described, 128, 129—their de- 
pravity and frauds, 130, 131—fortune made by a negro beggar, 131, 
132—women, the most profligate impostors and beggars, 132, 133— 
beggars by letter and petition, 133—fraud committed under cover of 
the Laudable Institution, 134, 135—passing beggars to their parishes, 
no remedy for the evil, 136, 137—causes of mendicity, 138—female 
prostitution, 143—the vast shoals of Irish who flock to London, 143 
—remedies—suppression of beggars’ haunts, 139—enlightening the 
public mind, %.—moral and religious education a preventive, 140— 
benefit of Sunday schools, 141, 143—preventive measures adopted 
on the continent, 144—the institution of penitentiary houses, the 
sole probable preventive, 145. 

Methodists, activity of, 254. 

Mongolic dialect, affinity of, with the Irish, 100, 

Moorcroft, (Mr.) extraordinary journey of, over the Himmaleh, or 
Place of Snow, 184, 186. 

Moors, their cruel treatment of christian slaves, 460, 472. 

Mootoo Sawmy, king of Candy, flees for protection to the British, 3— 
who are compelled to deliver him up, 5—barbarously put to death, i, 

Moultan, city of, present state, 160. 

Murray, (Dr.) general results of his investigations respecting languages, 


111, 112. 
N. 
Nadir Shah, anecdote of, 176. 
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National Schools, benefits and necessity of, enforced, 42, 43. 
Negro Beggar, fortune made by, 131, 132. - . 
roe on (Mr. Hamilton) possessed of copies of Mr. Tweddell’s drawings, 
8. , 
Ney, (Marshal) conduct of, accounted for, 70. 
~— and Congo, speculations concerning the course of these rivers, 
9, 471. 
Nine o'clock Flower of Batavia, 415. 
Nollekens, (Mr.) opinion of the value of the Elgin Marbles, 529, 538. 
Nouradeen, (Captain) a Malay chieftain, integrity and fidelity of, 6, 8. 
Novels, former rules of writing, 189, 190—difference between novels as 
formerly composed, and real life, 191—new style of novel writing 
introduced, 192, 193. 
O 


Ornamental-gardening, improvements in, 409. 
Oudinot, (Marshal) honourable character of, 118. 


Palmyra-Tree of Ceylon, account of, 26. 

Park (Mungo) his account of Tombuctoo, not to be depended upon, 
468—Journal of Isaaco and Amadou Fatima, inconsistent and im- 
probable, ib.—the hope of his being alive, still cherished by Mr. 
Park’s family, ib.—his son preparing to follow him, 469. 

Parthenon, or temple of Minerva at Athens, described, 514, 515— 
cep ornaments brought from, by Lord Elgin, 518—nothing per- 
ect,or in tolerable preservation, injured, 522—sculptures taken from 
the ruins of the temple, ib.—dilapidated state of, 522, 524—archi- 
tect of the, 598—exquisite beauties of the Panathenaic Procession, 
brought from, 544. 

Passing of Beggars, how conducted in Middlesex, 137—is no preven- 
tive or cure of mendicity, 138. 

Paving of streets, in London and Paris, when first adopted, 412, 414. 

Pearls and Pearl-fishery of Ceylon, 31, 32—artificially procured by 
Linnzus, 32. 

Pelemé Talavé, prime minister of Candy, perfidy of, 3—draws the Bri- 
tish in Ceylon into a war with the Candians, 4—is invested with 
sovereign power, 5—massacres the British under Major Davie, 6,7 
— refuses to negociate with General Brownrigg, 9. 

Penalties against Unitarians, observations on the repeal of, 48, 52— 
case in which they might be enforced, 53. 

Penitentiary-Houses, the institution of, a preventive of beggary, 145. 

Perciwwal (Captain Robert) Account of the Island of Ceylon, 1—its cha- 
racter, ibid. See Ceylon. 


Peshawer, plain of, described, 162, 163—account of the town of that 


name, 2b. 

Petrucci—swears that he is the person who engraved Mr. Payne Knight's 
antique Flora, note, 539. 

Phidias, his unrivalled reputation as a sculptor, 514—undisputed works 
of his, brought to light by Lord Elgin, tb. 515—denied to"have ever 
worked in stone, by Mr. Knight, 543—this idea refuted, ib. 544— 
probably finished the heads of the figures of the Parthenon, 543. 

Phigalian 
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P higalian Marbles, preferred by Mr. Knight to the Elgin Marbles, 537, 
539—the evidence of Messrs. Nollekens, Flaxman, Westmacott, 
Chauntry, Rossi, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Mr. President West, 

ainst Mr. Knight, who all declare for the great superiority of the 
Igin Marbles, 2. : 

Poisons, secret, history of, 425—society of young female poisoners, 
ib. arrested and put to the torture, ib.—five of them hanged, %.— 
account of the aqua Tophania, ib.—horrible practices of Margaret 
d’Aubray, 426—her amour with Sainte Croix, ib.—his skill in pre- 
paring poisons, ib.—his death and last will, 428—arrest and execn- 
tion of Margaret d’Aubray, 427. 

Plutarch, Mr. Payne Knight's mis-statement of a passage in, corrrected, 
535, 536--quotations from, applicable to the purchase of the Elgia 
Marbles, and the erection of national monuments, 546. 

Poetry, of the Afghauns, account of, 179, 180—the position that the 
language and incidents of rustic life are best adapted to poetry, exa- 
mined, 203, 206. 

Police Regulations, in the principal European cities, account of, 412, 


419. 

Polwhele (Mr.), The fair Isabel of Cotchele, a poem, 402—remarks on 
the adventures of his MS. 403—and on his poem, 404—advice to 
the author, 405. ° 

Poor, farming of, one cause of —— 124—diet and management 
of Mr. Tipple’s farm-house, 125—-of Mr. Robertson’s, i. 

Population of Ceylon, 17. 

Porteus (Bishop), amiable character of, 256. 

Portugueze, settled at Ceylon, character of, 24. 

Pradt, (M. de) Histoire de l Ambassade dans le Grand Duché de Varsovie 
en 1812, 53—character of, 57, 68—anecdotes of his self-sufficiency, 
57, 58. 

Pradt (M. de), Con de Vienne, 481—his speculations more ingenious 
than solid, #%.—his opinion of Buonaparte, 482—thinks the Congress 
lost the opportunity of ensuring peace to the world, 483—diplomatic 
inferiority of England in former times, ib. note.—principles probably 
Jaid down by the Congress, in the outset, 484—these principles 
examined, #b.—large peace-establishment of Austria and Prussia, 
485—a standing army superior to a militia, ib. 486—a general re- 
duction of the military force in Europe, not practicable, 487—im- 
portance to Europe of re-establishing tranquillity in France, ib.— 
dangers to which the liberties of a country are exposed, when en- 
trusted to an individual without reserve, 488—the finances of France 
in a better state than those of her continental neighbours, 490—im- 
portance of civilizing Russia and Turkey, 491—good effects of the se- 
paration of New Spain from the mother country, 492—state of Old 
Spain, %.—passion for freedom and independence in Germany, 493— 
increase of public functionaries a great evil, 494—political views of 
Saxony, 495—remarks on the English parliament, 496—advice not to 
abuse our enemies, 497—observations on the liberty of the press i 
England, tb.—formidable state of Russia, 499--political dhasaleresiel 
of Prussia, and her share in forming the balance of power in Europe, 
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501—observations on the partition of Poland, ib. 502—advantages 
derived from the arrangements at Vienna, by Austria, 502—M. de 
Pradt’s mode of partitioning Italy and indemnifying Austria, 503— 
conduct of Marat at Naples, ib.—situation of the court of Naples, 
some years since, 504—Murat extremely weak in intellect, %.— 
concluding remarks on the arrangements of Congress, 505. 

Bang = adventures of in Scotland, in 1715, 284, 285—and in 1745, 

, 329. 


ae of Ceylon, account of, 25, 32—of Afghanistaun, 171, 
Prostitution, female, a source of beggary, 143. 
Punjaub, present state of the, 171. 


Rabelais, application of a passage in, to Mr. Hobhouse’s description of 
Buonaparte, 445, 446, 

Rojaput country, general appearance of, 156—state of the territory of 
the raja of Bikaneer, 157—appearance of the city of Bikaneer, 
al ol the raja, ib—wretched appearance of Pooggul, 
159. 

Randolph (Bishop), handsome tribute to the memory of, 39. 

Rebellion in Scotland, in 1715, notice of, 284, 285—brief account of 
the rebellion of 1745, 327, 328. 

Revolution in France, deadly effects of, 40. 

Rimini, story of, a poem, 473. See Hunt, 

Rob Roy, a highland freebooter, notice of, 323, 324. 

Rossi (Mr.), opinion of the value of the Elgin Marbles, 532, 540. 

Rudbeck, canon of, relative to parent languages, examined, 103, 104. 


Sacred Mountain of Ceylon, ascended by some British soldiers, 16. 
ainte Croix, his manner of preparing poisons, 426—his last will, 427. 
Saint Helena, arrival of Buonaparte at, 93—anecdotes of his conduct 
there, 93, 94—fertility of, 147—its climate, #.—searcity of fuel 
there, 16.—its situation and general appearance, 148—means of de- 
fence, 148, 149—internal face of the island, 150—description of 
Longwood, the residence of Napoleon, i.—the real nature of his 
accommodations, 151—abundance of building materials found on the 
island, ib. 152. 
Sallads, known in England, before Henry VII Ith.’s time, 411, note. 
Salt Rocks ot Calla-baugh, account of, 161, 162. 
Schoulinen, observations on, 250. 
Schools, public, advantages and disadvantages of, 229. 
Scotch Beggars, paucity of, in London, accounted for, 123—solitary 
instance of ene, 124. 
Scotlend, notice of the rebellion there in 1715, 284, 285—anrd in 1745, 
$27, 328... See Culloden Papers, Highlanders, 
Sculpture, ancient, the most exquisite remains of, generally much mu- 
tilated, 545. 
-‘ulptured Marbles, collected by Lord Elgin, 515. See Elgin, (Earl of). 
bastiani (General), fulsome panegyric of Napoleon by, 112, 113. 
Secker (Archbishop), his opinion of the proper functions of a gospel 
preacher, 443, ; Sego 
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-tree of Ceylon, account of, 26. 

panes < of the Punjaub, manners of, 169. 

Sermons. See Alison. 

Sheraunees, an Afghaun tribe, account of, 175. 

Shilluhs, the small African state of, described, 467. 

Singhalese, (or inbabitants of Ceylon) character of, 18—their pursuits, 
ib. —despotic nature of their governments, 19—singular coincidence 
between the Singhalese and Chinese courts, 20—measures necessary 
to. be taken for their improvement, 36, 37. 

Sirraub, nature of, 159, 

Smith (Mr. Spencer), disingenuous conduct of, towards Lord Elgin, 258 
—his remarks on Lord Elgin’s superseding him, 259—unjustly 
charges him with improperly seizing Mr. Tweddell’s effects, 260— 
declined to meddle with them, ib. 261, 

Speaking-figures, antiquity of, 424. 

Stael, (Madame) portrait of, 232. 

Stockings, account of knitting, and its advantages, 419—invention of 
the stocking-loom, 420. 

Streets, of London and Paris, when first paved, 412, 414—when first 
lighted and watched, 415, 417. 

Stuart (James), and (N. R.) Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, volume the 
fourth, 513. 

Sunday Schovls, moval and religious education in, a preventive of beg- 
gary, 140—instances of their beneficial effects, 141, 143. 

Suwarrow, anecdote of, 233. 

he 


Talipot tree of Ceylon, account of, 26, 27. 

Tartary, the indigenous country of the horse, 184, 185—account of.a 
Tartar horse-race, 185, 186, 

Taylor (Bishop), remarks on his style, 244—unhappy choice of his epi- 
thets and adverbs, 245, 246—specimens of false wit, 247—character 
of him asa preacher, 248—as a casuist, 249—telicity of his illustra- 
tions, 250—veneral character of, 250, 253. 

Theseus, temple of, at Athens, not injured by Lord Elgin, 528, 

Thoen, providential escape of, from death, 10. 

Tobacco, first introduction of, 411, 412. 

Toleration, of the British government towards Unitarians, principles of, 
asserted and defended, 51, 53—the principles of toleration, advo- 
cated by Bishop Taylor, 253. 

Tombuctoo, description of, and its Negro inhabitants, 455, 456, 467, 
468—natural productions of, 456, 457, 403, 465---Mr. Park’s ac- 
count of, not to be depended upon, 469—erroneous notions concern- 
ing, 472, 473—Robert Adams undoubtedly there, 473. See Adams. 

Townley, (Mr.) letter respecting the Elgin Marbles, 521. 

Townsend (Rev. Joseph), The Character of Moses, established for veracity 
as an Historian, 960—plan of his work, 98, 99. 4 
Trinity, observations on the repeal of the penal statutes against persons 

impugning the doctrine of, 48, 53. 

Truchses-Waldbourg (Count), Narrative of Buonaparte’s Journey to 

Frejus, 53—character of, 55. 


Tulipomania of the Dutch, account of, 409, 411. Tweddell 
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Tweddell (John), general character of his remains, 226, 236—notice of 
his birth and academical education, ib. 227—embarks on his travels, 
228—his sentiments on public schools, 229—affectionate address to 
his mother on her birth-day, -%b.—tinctured with pessimism, 230—an 
antagonist of flesh-eaters, 231—change in his sentiments concerning 
the French Revolution, %b.—reflections of, on the separation of friends, 
232—his opinion of Madame de Staél, ib.— interview with Suwarrow, 
233—his sensations, om the first sight of Athens, i.—amount and 

’ value of his drawings and collections, 234—his death, 228—the ge- 
neral mass of his effects saved, 258—but not taken under the care of 
Mr. Spencer Smith, 260. See Elgin. , 

Tweddell (Rev. Robert), Remains of the late John Tweddell, 225—cha- 
racter of his work, 227, .234—needless annotations introduced, 235 
—remarks on his Appendix to his Brother’s Remains, 257. See Elgin, 

Two Brothers’ Island, account of " natives of, 25. 


* 


Unitarianism, a cloke for infidelity, 41, 45, 46—its dangerous ten- 
dency, 42, 45—partiality of Unitarians, exposed, 44—Bishops Ship- 
ley and Law, no Unitarians, 48—remarks on the repeal of penal 
statutes against Unitarians, 48, 5@—case in which they might be 
enforced, 53. 7 

Usbeck Tartars, manners and customs of, 187. 

V. 

Vaddas, an independent race of Singhalese, account of, 21, 22. 

Valetudinarians, a hint to, 115. 

Visconti, (Chev. E. Q.) his opinion of the value of the Elgin Marbles, 
529—of the Friezes, ib. 

Ww 


West (Sir Benjamin), letter on the value of the Elgin Marbles, 531. 

Westmacott (Mr.), opinion of the value of the Elgin Marbles, 530, 
538. ; 

Wilkins, (Mr.) opinion of the value of the Elgin Marbles, 531. 

Williams (Helen Maria), Narrative of Events in France, 54—character 
of her work, 69. 

Wine, adulteration of, in Germany, 427, 428—severe punishment for, 
in Wirtemberg, 428, 

Women, the most profligate beggars and impostors, 132, 133—prosti- 
tution of, a cause of mendicity, 143. 

Wordsworth (William), Poems ; and The White Doe of Rylstone, a poem, 
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